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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Radio  Farm  Directors 


From 


Dear  Farm  Broadcaster: 


November  7,  195^ 
Letter  No.  8^1-6 


The  most  forvard- looking  agric\£Ltural  information  meeting  we  know  about  is 
this  annual  National  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference  here  Nov.  17-21.     It  "vn-ll 
provide  a  lot  of  immediate  broadcast  and  other  news.    ITliat's  more,  it  will  give 
the  basis  for  innumerable  State  and  local  extension  mieetings  later.    In  December 
m.any  broadcasters  will  use  the  outlook  reports  in  outlining  their  year's-end 
reviews  -  and  as  the  fo\;ndation  for  their  first-of-the-year  forecasts  in  January. 
Then  later  these  same  findings  vri.ll  serve  as  the  basis  for  discussions  of  farm- 
ers' spring  planting  plans.   .   .Monday^  Nov.  17  Secretary  Eenson  will  open  the 
Conference^  which  will  immediately  proceed  to  the  presentation  of  the  National 
economic  situation  and  outlook_,  followed  by  panel  discussions  T/ith  specialists 
on  marketing_,  business^  and  banl<:ing  as  guest  panelists.    That  afternoon  will  be 
devoted  to  the  world  situation  as  it  affects  the  outlook  for  agriculture. 
Tuesday  the  Conference  will  examine  the  prospects  for  adjustments  in  production 
and  resource  use  and  consider  the  prospective  changes  in  the  structure  of  farm- 
ing.   Tuesday  afternoon  those  who  "Wanta  see  the  wheels  go  'romd"  \r±ll  learn 
how  the  USDA  Outlook  is  developed  in  Washington  and  in  the  States.    Wed.  and 
Thurs.  will  be  devoted  to  special  corrinodity  and  family  living  sessions,  and  Fri. 
to  informal  group  conferences. 

Conservation  Reserve  Offers  Exceed  Goals 

Today  the  Department  reported  farmers  throughout  the  country  have  offered  to 
put  20_,000,000  acres  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank.    The  national 
goal  for  this  '59  signup  \tb.s  12 500,000  acres.    Because  the  authorized  program 
for  '59  is  not  enough  to  meet  all  the  applications  filed,  in  most  States  the 
Soil  Bank  officials  \r±ll  have  to  use  the  priority  system  in  determining  which 
applicants  can  get  contracts.    According  to  the  previously  determined  priority 
rules,  farmers  who  this  year  had  all  their  cropland  in  the  Acreage  Reserve  and 
the  Conservation  Reserve  together,  and  who  are  now  applying  to  put  all  the  land 
in  the  Conservation  Reserve,  will  be  offered  contracts  first.     Next  in  line  are 
farmers  who  offer  land  at  less  than  the  maximm  rate  established  for  their  farms. 
The  remaining  applications  (all  at  the  established  maximum  rates)  will  then  be 
considered  in  order  of  the  rate  per  acre,  beginning  'vn.th  the  lowest.    Next  step 
is  for  the  County  ASC  Committees  to  check  the  nmber  of  acres  and  the  q.uality 
and  eligibility  of  the  land  offered.    This  is  expected  to  take  at  least  six  weeks. 
Each  farmer  offered  a  contract  will  have  15  days  to  sign.    This  is  the  final 
step  in  putting  land  in  the  Conservation  Reserve. 
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Researchers  Reveal  Nev  Developments 

USDA  scientists  report  they  at  long  last  have  developed  a  true  perennial 
vheat.     Dairy  specialists  report  progress  toward  a  fresh-quality  whole  milk  in 
instant  dry  form.    Department  chemists  indicate  they  are  making  tetter  plastics 
hy  ■b\rLlding  into  them  chemically  modified  animal  fats  -  thereby  creating  a  new 
outlet  for  animal  fats.    These  and  other  advances  are  detailed  in  the  November 
"Agricultural  Research"  just  released  hy  ARS,    These  scientists  say  that 
perennial  wbjeat  represents  35  years  of  patient  crossing  of  wheat  with  vheatgrass 
and  other  grasses »    They  think  it  will  lead  to  commercial  varieties  which  can 
produce  crops  for  as  many  as  four  years  ^rithout  replanting.    First  year  yields 
are  tops  and  mill  into  high  protein  floirr.    Even  if  later  crops  are  not  so  high, 
they  figure  the  soil  protection  and  forage  growth  from  this  new  wheatgrass 
should  malie  it  a  valuable  addition  to  any  small  grain  rotation  program.  Other 
articles  in  this  issue  tell  what  our  forests  are  like,  announce  a  new  soybean, 
a  new  saf flower,  tell  an  easy  way  to  breed  sweet  sorghum,  and  give  a  tip  on 
adding  lard  to  the  turkey  ration. 

Future  Market  Prospects  for  Fruits 

After  reviemng  the  changes  in  food  use  as  revealed  in  household  surveys, 
our  marketing  specialists  see  several  implications  for  the  future  of  fruit. 
They  say  the  escpected  continued  increases  in  income  seem  likely  to  lead  to  even 
greater  demand  for  processed  fruits  by  the  household  market.    They  note  that 
when  farm  household  shift  to  towns  and  cities  or  to  nonfana  activities,  they 
tend  to  grow  less  of  their  omi  fruits  and  to  buy  more.    The  specialists  also 
find  that  improvements  in  facilities  for  marketing  fresh  and  frozen  fruits  are 
likely  to  lead  to  households  using  more  of  these  items,  particularly  in  the 
South.    They  think  some  of  this  gain  in  the  commercial  market  may  replace  hcme- 
produced  and  home-processed  fruits,  but  some  is  likely  to  result  in  a  net  gain 
in  fruit  use  per  person. 

Sonic  Depth  Finder  Applied  to  Fatback 

Taking  a  tip  from  the  Navy,  metals  engineers,  and  others,  USDA  livestock 
researchers  are  using  an  echoscope  to  select  superior  meat  animals.  They 
measure  the  depth  of  back  fat  and  loin  muscles  by  an  electronic  device  based 
on  the  echo  effect  from  high-frequency  sound  waves.    If  the  high  accuracy  shown 
in  tests  so  far  is  borne  out  in  later  experiments,  they  figure  the  device  may 
prove  helpful  to  breeders  and  feeders  as  well  as  scientific  investigators. 
Feeders  may  use  it  to  separate  hogs  and  beef  cattle  into  grades  to  insure  proper 
finish  for  slaughter.    Ovr  ARS  scientists  expect  it  to  prove  a  big  help  m 
boosting  the  effectiveness  of  breeding  programs.     It  would  save  considerable 
time  in  measuring,  probing  and  judging  individual  animals  compared  with  present 
practices. 

World  Farm  Production  to  Expand 

Favorable  weather  so  far  this  crop  year,  particularly  in  the  U.S.,  the  USSR 
and  mainland  China,  makes  it  likely  that  world  production,  especially  of  cereals, 
will  increase.     So  reports  the  2^-nation  Council  of  FAO,  now  meeting  m  Rome. 
The  Coinicil  thinks  some  increase  in  world  consumption  is  probable,  but  that 
stocks  of  wheat,  coarse  grains  and  coffee  may  mount  much  higher  by  the  end  of 
the  current  season.    The  Coicmission  estimates  the  outlook  for  rice  production  as 
a  great  deal  more  favorable  than  in  the  past  year,  especially  in  Burma  and 
Thailand. 
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Will  Hogs  Follov  Broiler  Pattern? 

More  integration  in  livestock  production  can  be  expected.    USDA  marketing 
specialists  consider  this  inevitable.    But  they  remind  us  that  little  pigs  and 
baby  chicks  are  not  birds  of  a  feather.    Some  people  have  predicted  the  hog 
business  will  follow  the  broiler  industry  in  moving  to  the  South  and  East. 
Department  specialists  take  a  more  balanced  view.    They  say  integration  contracts 
will  definitely  appeal  to  the  beginning  farmer  who  lacks  enough  financial  re- 
serves.   They  admit  it  likely  that  expanded  hog  production  can  be  expected  out- 
side the  Corn  Belt  through  integration.    But  they  think  such  gro^fth  will  be  based 
largely  on  the  feed  production  potential  in  the  South,    They  doubt  that  live- 
stock integration  will  move  either  as  fast  or  as  far  as  broiler  integration.  As 
they  see  it^  the  location  of  livestock  production  will  not  shift  as  dramatically 
as  broiler  production  has  done.    They  also  consider  it  unlikely  that  commercial 
feedlots  for  cattle  will  supplant  farmer- feeders  in  the  Corn  Belt  diiring  the  next 
ten  years  or  so.    But  they  do  expect  some  growth  in  the  proportion  of  cattle  fed 
in  large  feed-lots. 

Fifty-Hine  Outlook  on  Food  and  Feed 

Our  food  supplies  seem  likely  to  r\m  some  larger  in  '59  -  an<3.  stock  feed 
much  larger.    Even  with  more  livestock  next  year,,  we'll  have  more  than  abundant 
supplies  of  feed  for  'em.    The  market  economists  outlined  the  '59  outlook  for  us 
this  week.    They  even  projected  the  outlook  for  feed  several  years  ahead.  They 
said  even  allowing  for  heavier  use  of  feed,  they  expect  the  carryover  of  feed 
grains  into  1959-^0  to  increase  to  around  75  million  tons,  l6  million  tons  more 
than  the  carryover  into  this  feeding  season,  and  more  than  double  the  average 
of  recent  years.    After  record  or  near  record  yields  of  the  four  feed  grains 
last  year  and  the  year  before,  per  acre  yields  of  feed  grains  set  new  high  yield 
records  this  year.    They  figure  record  feed  supplies  now  on  hand  will  dominate 
the  outlook  for  feed  in  '58- '59  and  for  the  next  few  years.   .   .   .More  livestock, 
especially  more  hogs,  will  mean  more  meat  per  person  -  with  the  increase  in  pork. 
Our  food  specialists  predict  that  in  the  next  few  months  supplies  of  most  foods 
will  Tvca  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.    They  expect  the  demand  for  food  to 
continue  strong  all  next  year,  and  prices  this  fall  to  stay  above  those  of  last 
fall.    But  because  of  heavier  supplies  of  food  likely  in  '59;;  food  prices  next 
year  may  average  a  little  xind.er  those  of  '58. 

Faster  Increase  in  Milk  per  Cow 

USDA  dairy  specialists  think  milk  production  per  cow  may  increase  even 
faster  than  in  the  recent  past.    Although  the  nijmber  of  milk  covs  in  this  country 
this  year  is  about  a  fourth  smaller  than  in  19^^^  total  milk  production  this  year 
will  be  7  percent  more.    And  even  though  milk  cow  numbers  went  down  every  year, 
except  in  '53^  we've  had  record  milk  output  per  cow  for  five  years  in  a  row.  But 
the  specialists  still  see  room  for  iciprovement .    The  prevailing  level  of  miUc 
output  per  cow  in  the  U.S.  is  still  less  than  6,300  pounds.     On  the  other  hand, 
a  significant  number  of  commercial  dairy  herds  in  the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement 
Associations  now  produce  an  average  of  15,000  pounds  of  milk  per  cow.     Last  year, 
the  average  production  of  all  cows  in  DHIA  was  over  9,000  poimds,  nearly  50 
percent  above  the  U.S.  average.    The  specialists  expect  a  new  record  high  level 
production  per  cow  in  '59.    They  note  the  annual  increase  for  DHIA  cows  has  been 
nearly  as  high  as  the  average  for  all  cows  in  the  comtry.    There  has  been  a 
steady  rise  in  herd  enrollments  in  DIHA.    Most  herds  added  probably  have  a  lovrer 
rate  per  cow  than  those  already  in.    The  experts  estimate  that  until  the  average 
for  the  country  reaches  a  much  higher  level,  output  per  cow  may  increase  even 
more  rapidly  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  record-making  years. 
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Beltsville  Newsreel  #17 

The  upcoming  Beltsville  Newsreel  --'rll ,  scheduled  for  release  Novemher  17? 
will  include  some  scenes  from  Russian  farms  —  part  of  the  footage  "brought  hack 
by  Hal  Tfingo^  USDA  photographer,  vho  made  the  trip  this  siuEmer  with  one  of  the 
groups  of  American  agricult\n'al  scientists.    Let  us  know  if  you  would  like  to 
see  the  film  and  are  not  on  our  regular  TV  Package  mailing  list. 

Of  Mikes  and  Men 

Norm  Kraeft,  WGN,  Chicago^  plans  to  lead  a  group  of  midwest  fanners  ''do"v/n 
under" .    He  will  give  them  a  chance  to  see  how  Australian  and  New  Zealand  farmers 
solve  similar  problems  to  those  of  the  midwest.    The  tour  starts  Jan.  29  and  runs 
26  dayS;  with  stop-overs  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  Tasmania,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
.  ,  .   .Thanlis  to  U.  of  Neb.'s  "Backyard  Fanner"  Iwain  Trenliel  on  KUON-TY,  he 
and  his  panel,  as  seen  thru  the  control-room  window  and  on  the  control  monitors, 
now  show    up  on  our  wall  gallery  

Wide  Broadcasts  for  Week,  Nov.  lQ-1^ 

"Meeting  of  the  Land-Grant  College  Association"  -  here  in  Washington  -  will 
be  covered  on  the  Clear  Channel  Stations  during  the  weekend  of  November  15 . 

"Returning  IFYE's"  -  International  Farm  Youth  Exchangees  -  will  tell  about 
their  Gummer  Work  on  Farms  in  Evirope  and  the  Near  East,  on  the  American  Farmer 
program  12:30  to  1:00  p.m.  Sat.  Nov.  15  over  ABNetwork,  plus  "A  Discussion  of 
the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  for  ' 59  with  Paul  Koger,  ACPS  Adm'r. 

"Meeting  International  Crop  Irn^orovement  Association"  at  Clemson,  S.  C; 
"Meeting  of  National  Milk  Producers  Federation"at  Boston,  Mass.;  and  annoimcement 
of  top  contenders  for  "National  Grange  Conmunity  Service  Contest  Awards";  all  on 
National  Farm  and  Heme  Hour,  noon,  Satiirday,  Nov.  15,  over  NPC. 

CBS  Farm  News  with  Claude  M&honey  on  CBS  9:30  to  9:^5  Sat.  Nov.  15 . 

"Washington  Farm  Report" ^;n.th  Richard  Harkness"on  IJBC  evenings  xMon.  thru  Fri. 

Research  for  Recording  on  Your  Tape 

17A118      " 'Fallout '  on  Farm  Land"  -  'Beltsville  Howard'  Hass,  ARS,  explains  best 
bets  so  far  for  reclaiming  farm  land  contaminated  with  radio-active 
fallout,  TIME:  2:1^ 

18a118      "Significance  of  New  Hybrid  Semi  dwarf  VHieat"  -  Plarcld  Garrett,  Ext. 

Radio,  Washington  State  College,  interviews  Dr.  Vogel,  who  made  this 
major  breakthrough  in  wheat  production.  TIME:  3:57 

I9AII9      "On  the  Hoof  Measm-ement  of  Steaks  and  Chops"  -  Howard  Hass  talks  with 

Dr.  Richard  Hiner,  who  d'ii-ected  the  'echoscope'  by  which  the  scientists 
pliomb  the  depths  of  fatback  on  hogs  with  sound  waves,  in  much  the  same 
way  the  Navy  detects  submarines.  TIME:  3:^5 


Sincerely, 


C^y^  .....  /^^l^ 

Laync  Beaty,  Chief  / 
Radio      Television  Service 


P.S.     Congratulations  to  "Doc"  Webster,  WJTN,  Jamestoini,  N.  Y. ,  on  the  recent 

issue  of  "The  Nor'easter",  for  FATRFD  members  from  here  to  Penobscot.  Front 

cover  is  a  full-face  photo  of  Bernie  Brenner,  who  writes  fPI's  daily  farm  radio 
column. 


Radio  Farm  Directors 


From 


f  Radio  orii  T<?i^y<sion  Service  ^ 

Office  of  Information  -U.  S!  deportment  of  Agriculture 


Eear  Farm  Broadcaster: 


Hovemloer  l^^-^,  1958 
Letter  No.  8^7 


"riotMng  brings  it  home  liko  Television".    That's  the  hy-vord  for  this 
year's  Nat'l  Television  Week,  sponsored  by  the  Nat'l  Ass'n  of  Broadcasters.  For 
our  part J  allov  us  to  say  wo  appreciate  yovx  help  in  getting  the  agricultural 
story  to  farm  and  city  follcs.    As  IL^B  reminds  us,  the  purpose  of  TV  Ueek  is  to 
encourage  viewers  to  thinlc  and  talk  television  and;,  in  so  doing,  to  recognize 
the  important  role  yo\ir  station  plays  in  commimity  life.    Ask  the  boss  ho\r  you 
can  help  the  station  effort  for  Nat'l  TV  Week.    As  leading  fan'a  representatives 
of  such  ccnaaunity  service,  irc  hope  that  in  the  next  fev  days  you  manage  to  bring 
home  most  vividly  the  facts  of  the  corn  referendum,  the  year's  most  intense 
focus  on  the  economics  of  agriculture  in  otir  national  Outlook  Conference,  and 
that  Crop  Board  Report  this  \reek  on  the  astounding  harvest  prospects. 

Big  Corn  Vote  Just  Ahead 

Tuesday,,  November  25th  is  the  day  on  which  corn  growers  in  the  commercial 
areas  vote  to  decide  which  of  two  programs  they  tall  have  for  1959  and  later 
years.    They  will  decide  between  (l)  a  new  program  •(d.th  no  acreage  allotments 
and  with  price  supports  for  all  corn  on  a  market- average  basis  ■'.n.th  a  floor  of 
65  percent  of  parity  and  (2)  continuation  of  the  present  program,  \rLth  acreage 
allotments  and  support  bett/een  75  a^-'^^  90  percent  of  parity  for  'comr)liance" 
corn  only.    Secretary  Benson  has  urged  all  eligible  corn  gro^rers  to  vote  Tuesday, 
November  25th  so  as  to  assure  a  decision  which  truJLy  represents  the  wishes  of 
corn  producers. 

Crops  1-faIiing  Strong  Early  Finish 

The  general  favorableness  of  1958  crop  outcome  is  clearly  confirmed  as 
the  end  of  harvest  nears.     Here's  the  way  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  sijmmarized 
main  crops  in  its  Nov.  12  report:    Corn  is  estim.ated  at  a  record  3^786  million 
bushels,  3  percent  more  than  Oct.  1,  11  percent  more  than  last  year,  and  20 
percent  above  average;     Soybeans,  a  record  crop  of  575  million  bushels,  same  as 
in  Oct.,  20  percent  more  than  in  '57^  ai^c*-  nearly  double  the  10-year  average^ 
Sorghum  grain  at  a  record  639  million  bu.  up  5  percent  from  Oct. ,  1^+  percent 
above  '57^  and  almost  h  times  average;  Rice  at  ^1-7 '7  million  100-pound  bags, 
10  percent  above  '57.  and  I8  percent  above  average,  and  fall  potatoes  at  179 
million  c^rt,  2  percent  above  last  month,  lh  percent  above  '57>  and  I8  percent 
above  average.     Local  estimates  of  "all  crops"  show  high  jrields  of  record  levels 
are  general.     Harvest  peak  is  now  past  in  most  States  without  unusual  crop  loss. 
Crops  are  much  more  completely  out  of  the  field  and  in  safe  storage  than  at 
this  time  last  year.    Poor  outcome  is  limited  to  fewer  and  smaller  areas  than  in 
most  years.    Pasture  conciitions  averaged  highest  on  record  for  this  time  of  the 
year. 
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Farm  Touts  and  Calf  Contest 

George  Stephens,  KCMO,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  aims  to  stimulate  more  interest 
among  h-E  and  FPA  members  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  in  rate  and  efficiency  of  gain 
made  by  animals .    To  that  end,  he  and  his  station  are  starting  a  beef  calf 
feeding  contest,  irith  college  scholarship  awards  to  winning  corners  and  framed 

certificate  recognition  to  local  Club  and  Chapter  winners  Norm  Kraeft, 

UGN,  and  Walter  Wills,  chairman  of  Agricultural  Industries,  So.  111.  U.  will 
serve  as  co-chairman  of  111.  Farm- City  Week  coinnittee  for  the  third  consecutive 

year  Chicago  plans  to  stage  a  parade  to  observe  National  Television  Week. 

The  parade  will  include  TV  personalities  Cotton  John  Smith  has  become 

a  two-tour  man.    He  plans  to  salute  Alaska  the  if 9th  State  with  a  tour  next  year 
July  9-21.    His  '59  European  Tour  is  scheduled  July  21-Aug.  20.    Guess  he'll 
stop  at  home  on  the  21st  for  a  clean  shirt. 

Balance  Sheet  of  Agricultui-e,  I958 

You'll  find  it  enclosed  with  this  letter.    This  balance  sheet  brings 
together  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  agriculture  as  though  it  were  one  big 
business.    This  report  sho"Js  farm  assets  and  farm  debts  as  of  the  beginning  of 
1958,  and  selected  earlier  years.    It  deals  mainly  with  changes  in  the  financial 
situation  of  agriculture  that  took  place  during  1957- 

Changes  Announced  in  Barter  Program 

Today  the  Department  announced  changes  in  the  barter  program  through  which 
surplus  CCC-oimed  farm  products  are  exchanged  for  strategic  and  other  materials 
produced  abroad.     The  President  has  designated  a  number  of  materials  which  can 
be  acquired  by  barter  of  surplus  farm  products^     as  the  U.  S.  national  interest, 
existing  coamitments,  requirements,  and  market  conditions  may  indicate.  The 
barter  program  as  modified  sets  up  tliree  classifications  of  acceptable  barter 
outlets  and  is  expected  to  expedite  barter  transactions.     It  also  includes 
measures  to  assujre  the  protection  of  the  national  interest  of  the  U-  S.,  to 
safeguard  our  usual  marketings,  and  to  prevent  undue  disruption  of  world 
prices  or  replacement  of  cash  sales  for  dollars. 

Humane  Slaughter  Advisers  Meet 

Yesterday  the  Department's  Humane  Slaughter  Advisory  Committee  held  its 
first  meeting  to  help  work  out  a  sound  way  to  apply  the  recently  passed  Humane 
Slaughter  Law.    This  committee,  made  up  of  members  selected  because  of  indi- 
vidual kno\/ledge  or  experience  in  a  particular  field  or  as  a  representative 
of  the  public  at  large  is  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  research  to  develop  and 
determine,  practicable,  more  humane  ways  of  slaughtering  and  handling  food 
animals.    Also  to  get  the  cooperation  of  interested  groups.    The  methods  have  to 
be  humanitarian  and  also  economically  acceptable  for  the  producer,  packer,  and 
consumer. 

Entomos  to  Salt  Tails  of  Insect  Facts 

Dec.  1-k,  the  Entomological  Society  of  America  will  held  its  6th  annual 
meeting  at  the  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.     Any  of  you  who  want  to  find  out  the 
latest  on  insects  and  insecticides,  including  farm  livestock  parasites,  medical, 
household,  and  health  phases  of  insect  problems  may  pick  up  that  information  from 
the  300  papers  and  addresses,  or  from  the  members  personally.    You  can  arrange 
at  the  Society  press  room  for  tape  recording  machines.     No  registration  fee  is 
required  of  radio  or  TV  representatives.     If  you  can't  get  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
but  want  copies  of  reports  from  the  meeting,  write  the  Society  at  153^  P  Street, 
N.  W.  Washington  5,  D.  C 
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Acreage  Guides  for  Spring  Vegetables 

This  week  USDA  made  its  seasonal  1959  acreage-maxketing  recommendations  for 
18  major  spring  vegetables  and  two  spring  melons.    These  seasonal  guides  are 
issued  every  year  before  planting  time  to  help  growers  plan  their  production. 
Action  on  the  recommendations  is  voluntary.    The  crops  include  lima  beans,  snap 
beanS;  broccoli,  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower,  celery,  s\reet  corn,  cucxombers, 
eggplsint,  lettuce,  onions,  green  peas,  green  peppers,  shallots,  spinach,  tomatoes, 
and  cantaloupes  and  watermelons.     If  production  is  in  line  -vrL th  these  g\iides  for 
'59>  Department  specialists  figure  if  marketings  run  for  a  normal  time,  supplies 
of  these  crops  at  the  acreage  recommended  should  be  enough  to  m^eet  all  market 
req.uirements.    In  the  aggregate,  the  '59  guides  call  for  395,500  acres  of  the  I8 
fresh  spring  vegetables,  compared  with  1]-11,300  acres  planted  in  the  spring  of 
this  year.     State  Agricultural  Extension  Services  ^tIII  soon  issue  a  more  detailed 
report  of  these  Guides. 

Time  Shortens  mider  Poultry  Inspection  Act 

The  mandatory  U.S.  poultry  inspection  for  all  poultry  slaughtering  plants 
doing  interstate  business  goes  into  general  effect  Jan.  1,  1959.    The  first  of 
this  month  there  were  already  32^  plants  operating  vrnder  the  m.andatory  Federal 
program.    Sixrty-four  of  those  operating  under  the  same  standards  in  the  volunteer 
program  have  not  yet  s^/itched  over.    Almost  hOO  applications  for  inspection  are 
still  pending.    But  officials  have  estimated  about  1000  plants  sell  their  output 
interstate.    That  means  more  plants  will  have  to  qualify  for  the  new  program 
Tcefore  the  end  of  the  year,  or  change  their  customary  marketing  areas. 

Manar;ement  Tightens  Proiler  Production  Control 

USDA  poultry  economists  report  the  developm.ent  of  new  organization  in  the 
broiler  business.    They  note  that  some  managers,  who  used  to  contract  \n.th 
farmers  to  raise  the  broilers  on  a  fee  basis,  now  operate  on  corporation  farms 
and  \rith  labor  at  a  weekly  v.'-age,  rather  than  under  a  fee  system.    This  gives 
tighter  control  than  does  any  form  of  contracting  with  farmers.     Some  organiza- 
tions are  even  large  enough  to  maintain  their  own  research  facilities.  Sm:aller 
firms  may  also  benefit  by  research  findings  of  Federal  and  State  experiment 
stations.     Such  developments  in  the  broiler  business  seem  to  point  to  more 
broilers  in  '59.    The  specialists  estimate  that  broilers  "vrLll  continue  to  supply 
more  than  three-quarters  of  the  U.S.  chicken  supply.    They  expect  broiler  prices 
in  '59  some  below  '58.    They  say  continued  technological  advances  in  broiler 
feeding  and.  management,  and  possibly  lower  feed  costs,  may  offset  part  -  but  not 
all  -  the  price  declines. 

Secretary  Outlines  Problems  He  Face 

In  his  speech  before  the  92nd  Amiual  Meeting  of  the  'National  Grange,  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Wednesday,  Sec'y  Benson  poiiated  out  three  main  agricultural 
problems.    First,  we  have  an  ir,Tmediate  problem  of  helping  farmers  market  the 
biggest  output  by  far  of  farm  products  in  all  our  history.     Perhaps  the  biggest 
challenge  is  wheat  -  \n.th  a  record  crop  piled  on  top  of  a  big  surplus  of  wheat. 
Second,  we  have  continuing  long-range  problems  arising  out  of  the  technological 
revolution  -  the  third  in  a  century.    Third,  we  face  problems  arising  out  of  the 
heavy  investment  of  capital  and.  high  costs  of  fanning  operations.    For  agricultujre 
as  a  whole,  production  expenses  today  tal:e  about  two-thirds  of  realized  gross 
farm  income.    Ten  years  ago,  production  expenses  took  only  about  half  that  income. 
More  and  more,  farmers  have  to  buy  gasoline  and  electric  power,  machinery  and 
fertilizers.     All  this  must  be  paid  for  out  of  increasing  quantities  of  farm 
products.    As  the  Secretary  said,  such  fundamental  changes  are  bound  to  create 
problems . 
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Cotton  Pickin'  Service  in  Tennessee 


San  Carson,  Ass 't  Ext.  Ed.  Tenn. ,  reports  they  are  nov  off  the  ground  \n.th 
special  radio  promotion  to  encourage  picking  ootton  vhen  it  is  dry  enough,  and 
to  get  farraers  to  listen  each  morning  to  the  comty  agents'  hroadcast.  County 
agents  in  three  vest  Tennessee  coiuities  go  into  the  field  each  morning  and  take 
a  moisti.\re  reading  of  the  cotton ,  from  vhich  they  predict  the  tirae  to  start 
picking  to  get  best  quality  cotton.    That  info,  is  broadcast  each  A.M.  over  three 
radio  stations  in  the  three-county  area.    To  further  promote  the  idea,  Ext.  radio 
Cordell  Hatch  malces  a  series  of  3  to  5  min.  tapes  vhich  U.  of  Tenn.  Station  WCT 
dubs  and  sends  to  21  radio  stations  in  other  cotton  counties.    This  is  an  idea 
ve  can  cotton  to. 

This  Heek's  Offerings  for  Your  Tapes 

115Q110      ^'Koger  Explains  ACP  for  '^9"  -  Paul  Koger,  ACPS  Adm'r  describes  ACP 

for  next  year  and  hov  f oHis  can  find  out  more  about  it.       TIME:  2:l8 

IISqIIu      "Space  Cadets  of  the  Insect  World"  -  Beltsville  Hovard  Hass,  ARS, 
intervievs  entomologist  IJid,  Sullivan  about  his  experiments  mth 
insects  carried  outside  and  inside  the  gond-olas  of  military  balloons 
probing  the  stratosphere.  TIME:  3:5^ 

USDA  TV  Package,  going  out  this  veek,  gives  basic  information  on  the  Nov.  2^ 
Corn  IReferendum,  visualized  mth  13  still  pict\H"es  -  vith  three  scripts 
adapted  to  three  format  situations.    This  multiple  script  idea  is  a  new  one 
■vrith  our  service,  designed  to  make  our  materials  easier  to  adapt. 

Ag.  Outlooks  Wider  than  Nets  Nov.  17 --22 

"The  Agricultural  Outlook  for  19^9"  -  on  Clear  Channel  Stations  weekend  Nov.  22. 
"The  '39  Agricultural  Outlook"  plus  "Annual  Meeting  of  National  Grange','  vith 
Jack  Jackson;,  on  the  American  Farmer  program  of  the  AERetvork,  12:30  to  1:00  p.m. 
oat.  November  22. 

'\?arm-City  \feek  Highlights"  -  This  feature  tells  hov  Alva,  Okla.  ,  people  and 
nearby  rural  communities  are  working  together,  on  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
Sat.  noon,  Nov.  22,  over  ICBC  plus  "Recent  Developments  in  Farm  Buildings". 
''CBS  Farm  News  mth  Claude  Mahoney"  on  CBS  Sat.  9:30  to  9:h^  a.m.  Nov.  22. 
''Washington  Farm  Report  -y/ith  Richard  Harlcness"  evenings  Mon-  thru  Fri.  Nov.  17-22. 

Progress  in  Rural  Development 

As  President  Eisenhover  pointed  out  in  his  comments  on  the  Sec'y  of 
Agriculture ' s  third  annual  report  on  the  Rural  Development  Program,  this  program 
has  an  impressive  record  of  achievement.    It  "deserves  the  aiTareness  and  support 
of  all  Americans".    There  are  now  102  rural  counties  in  RDP  at  present.     In  5 
States,  Mich.,  Minn.,  N.  M. ,  Neb,,  and  Ind. ,  the  program  is  now  being  expanded 
to  include  entire  areas,  using  the  Rural  Development  approach.     In  Texas,  present 
area  work  is  being  broadened..     Olcla.  State  U.  has  recomTiended  an  area  development 
program  covering  a  group  of  eastern  Olda.  rural  counties. 


Sincerely, 


7^ 


La^rne  Beaty,  Chief 
Radio     Television  Service 


RFO  LETTER 

To 

Radio  Farm  Directors 

  From 

Radi6  and  Television  Service 

Office  of  Information -U.  S.  Deportment  of  Agriculture 

i.     MAR  1  3  1979    ^  I 


U.     Ut^AKTMWT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Dear  Fam  Broadcaster: 


FovemlDer  28^  1958 
Letter  No.  8U9 


By  the  time  this  letter  is  on  its  vay  to  you,  the  15th  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Abs 'n  of  Television  and  Radio  Farm  Directors  -will  "be  under  full 
steam  in  Chicago.    iNfemhers  and  their  ■'.n.ves  and  guests  \n.ll  be  there  for  this 
year's  version  of  what^  in  I5  years,  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  regi.ilar 
events  in  the  entire  field  of  conrnuni  cat  ions. 

President  Bob  Miller,  l/LIT,  Cincinnati,  vill  open  the  meeting  officially  at 
1:30  p.m.  today  \7ith  the  first  general  session.    Prior  to  that,  committee  meet- 
ings and  registration  vent  on  through  the  morning,  and  continue  this  afternoon. 
Regional  meetings  are  held  at  2  p.m.    The  convention  closes  Sunday  evening. 
Trac'ltionallj'-,  matters  of  the  convention  program  are  coorcinated  by  the  vice- 
president — Ilaynard  Speece  of  WCCC,  Minneapolis,  this  year.    From  the  looks  of 
things,  Ma^mard,  one  time  member  of  USDA  Radio  and  TV  staff,  has  done  a  good  job, 

In  the  early  years,  much  of  the  annual  convention  time  vas  given  to  hov-to- 
broadcast,  how-to-get- information  problems  in  all  their  aspects.    Then,  problems 
of  sponsor  relations  began  to  occupy  much  of  the  spotlight  right  on  up  to  the 
present.     This  year,  professional  iiaprovement  comes  in  for  some  closer  scrutiny. 

At  the  age  of      ,  NATRFD  has  come  into  maturity.     It  has  not  stopped  grow- 
ing.    Like  the  mature  mind,  it  never  will,  even  though  its  numbers  may  level  off. 
NATRFD 's  constant  growth  is  measured,  though,  in  ability  to  look  inward  and 
appraise  its  own  situation,  to  look  outward  and  adapt  itself  to  changing  condi- 
tions, and,  above  all,  to  continue  the  kind  of  professional  improvement  in 
service  to  agriculture  that  Carl  Meyerdirk,  YNQO ,  Tulsa,  and  his  coxmittee  are 
talking  about.    Farm  broadcasters,  in  North  America  at  least,  probably  are  in 
regular  contact  with  more  farm  people  than  any  other  kind  of  communicator.  They 
carry  a  grave  responsibility  to  those  listeners  whose  confidence  they  have  won. 
This  confidence  is  not  worn  lightly. 

IIATPvFD,  we  salute  you.     May  the  next  I5  years  be  as  fruitful  as  the  past. 

Corn  Farmers  Vote  for  New  Program 


In  the  corn  program  referendum  on  Tuesday,  inclucang  corn  growers  in  26 
States,  71.1  percent  of  those  voting  favored  the  new  program.    That  was  the 
No.  1  program,  providing  for  no  restrictions  on  acreages  planted  to  corn  in  1959 
and  later  j'-ears.     Under  it,  corn  produced  anyxrhere  in  the  U.S.  that  meets  quality 
and  storage  requirements  will  be  supported  at  the  same  national  average  level, 
at  an  average  price  which  is  expected  to  run  between  Si. 12  and  $1.15  a  bushel. 
Less  than  a  third  of  those  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  favored  the  present 
program  which  called  for  acreage  allotm.ents,  a  commercial  corn-producing  area, 
and  higher  support  levels.    Preliminary  tabiilation  of  the  vote  shews  2^6,^1-75 
voting  for  the  new  program  and  100,o5i{-  voting  for  a  continuation  of  the  allotment 
program  in  effect  on  this  year's  crop. 
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Farm  and  Heme  Safety  Avrard 

Bruce  Davies,  KFAB,  Omaha,  anno'onced  this  week  that  handsome  trophies  and 
expense-paid  trips  to  the  National  Safety  Congress  in  Chicago  in  the  fall  of 
1959  ^ill  "be  awarded  by  his  Station  to  promote  farm  and  home  safety^  through 
the  various  home  extension  clubs  in  Nebraska  and  the  western  part  of  Iowa.  This 
safety  promotion  through  the  home  clubs  is  in  cooperation  with  the  Extension 
services  of  the  two  States,  and  the  first  annual  award  plan  for  next  year  was 
launched  at  an  Extension  Conference  breakfast  at  the  Univ.  of  Neb.  Agri.  College.. 

  Looking  for  an  assistant  farm  director?    The  name  of  Paul  Tocquin  has 

come  to  us  via  Lowell  Brandner,  ag.  ed.  at  Kansas  State  CoD.^at  Manhattan,  and 
Ralph  Fulghum,  acting  director  of  info,  for  the  Fed.  Ext.  Service.     Paul  grew 
up  on  a  Kansas  ranch  -  has  dorie  everything  around  the  farm  that  normally  is  done. 
He  graduates  in  ag.  journalism  in  later  January,  \7ith  12  or  15  hours  of  radio 
training . 

iVIore  Meat -Type  Hogs  in  Fature 

The  pressui^e  to  shift  to  a  meatier  type  of  hogs  will  become  stronger.  So 
say  our  marketing  economists.    They  point  out  that  in  '57- '58,  v^hen  hog  prices 
were  rising^  there  \ras  little  discount  for  fat  hogs.     So  growers  had  little 
incentive  to  produce  lean  ones.     Now  things  are  changing.    Hog  production  is 
going  up.    As  feed  is  plentiful  and  lo\r  in  cost,  the  marketing  specialists  figure 
the  tendency  will  be  to  turn  out  heavj'-  hogs,  those  covered  •.^ith  fat.     They  say 
neither  fat  pork  nor  lard  is  likely  to  find  a  ready  market .     It  will  become 
imperative  in  the  future  for  farmers  to  raise  more  meat-type  hogs. 

Secretary's  Comment  on  that  Corn  Vote 

At  his  press  conference  Wednesday  noon,  Secretary  Benson  said  he  was 
confident  corn  farmers  made  the  right  choice,  and  he  congratulates  them  on  their 
wise  decision.    He  pointed  out  that  the  favorable  vote  on  the  new  corn  program 
was  the  first  clear  cut,  realistic  choice  farmers  have  ever  had  on  the  question 
of  controls  versus  freedom  of  decision.     He  considered  the  fact  that  the  majority 
(more  than  71  percent)  was  so  substantial  as  very  gratifying.    As  the  Secretary 
interpreted  it,  the  vote  yesterday  means  that  farmers  are  now  free  to  plant  as 
much  or  as  little  corn  as  they  wish  with  the  safeguard  of  a  reasonable  price 
support  level.     "This",  he  declared,  "is  a  sensible  arrangement."    He  estimated 
that  Corn  Belt  farmers  have  acted  in  their  own  best  long-term  intei-ests. 

Soybeans  Made  Eligible  for  Barter 

Effective  Monday,  Dec.  1,  CCC  stocks  of  '57-crop  soybeans  will  become 
eligible  for  export  under  the  barter  program.    The  soybeans  may  be  exported  as 
soybeans  or  crushed  and  exported  as  oil,  meal,  cal^e  or  pellets  

Landmark  in  Fight  Against  Insects 

The  Medfly,  rated  the  world's  worst  fruit  pest,  was  wiped  out  of  Florida 
just  a  year  ago,  Nov.  26,  1957-    Nov;-  the  entomologists  of  USDA  and  the  Florida 
Plant  Board  feel  safe  in  celebrating.    A  comprehensive  trapping  program  since 
that  time  has  failed  to  catch  a  single  medfly.     For  the  discovery  of  the  inva- 
sion, probably  in  baggage  from  abroad,  April  13,  I956  to  N;v.  26,  1957  this 
pest  not  only  menaced  Florida's  i;hOO  million  a  year  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
but  also  those  across  the  southern  half  of  the  U.  S.     Prompt  spraying  of  millions 
of  acres  both  on  the  ground  and  from  the  air  eliminated  it  from  28  counties 
infested. 
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V/hat '  s  Do j.ns  in  Agricultural  Marketing 

"Agricultural  Marketing",  out  Monday  Dec.  1,  will  report  on  milk  marketing 
in  Alaska,  new  regulations  soon  on  citrus  exports  from  Florida,  and  two-purpose 
shipping  boxes  for  tomatoes  to  cut' costs.    It  mil  discuss  the  changes  in  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  and  present  a  more  efficient  layout  for  commercial 
egg  grading  and  packing  plants.    From  what  MS  Jack  Klein  of  Berkeley,  Calif., 
says,  our  "baby  State  takes  a  lot  of  nillc  -  "but  only  half  of  it  is  fresh  fluid, 
miliz,  and  almost  all  of  it  is  hard  to  get.    The  main  trouble  is  transportation. 
Brother  Klein  points  out  that  in  marketing  Pacific  Northwest  milk  in  Alaska, 
transportation  costs  run  from  one-fom-'th  to  one-half  of  the  retail  price.  Long- 
haul  prices  not  only  affect  the  price  of  Seattle-produced  mill^,  but  of  milk 
produced  in  Alaska  as  well.    Only  folks  living  near  the  larger  cities  are  able 
to  get  fresh  milk.    Others  in  outl;>T.ng  districts  must  rely  on  cazuied  whole  or 
evaporated  or  nonfat  di^y  millc.     Concentrated  milk  is  useful  not  only  in  the 
populated  centers  as  fresh  millc  supplements,  but  in  isolated  regions  where  it 
vrould  be  impossible  to  keep  a  more  perishable  product. 

Flue-Cured  Tobac co _Re ferendum  Dec.  15 

Secretary  Benson  today  proclaimed  a  national  marketing  quota  for  next  year's 
flue-cured  tobacco  crop.     He  set  Dec.  15  as  the  date  for  a  growers'  referendum  on 
quotas  for  the  next  three  flue-cured  tobacco  crops.    Flue-cured  is  groi/m  in  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama.     If  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  flue-cured  tobacco  growers  votiiig  Dec.  15  favor  marketing 
quotas,  they  will  be  in  effect  in  '59;.   '^0,  and  '6l,  and  tobacco  produced  in 
excess  of  the  farm  allotment  \ri.ll  be  subject  to  a  marketing  penalty  of  75  percent 
of  the  average  m.arket  price  for  the  previous  marketing  year.    As  directed  by  the 
law,  flue-cured  tobacco  prices  would  be  supported  at  90  percent  of  parity  if 
marketing  quotas  are  in  effect.    Earlier  this  month,  tobacco  growers  asked  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  avoid  further  reduction  in  quotas  and  allotments.  Some 
additional  acreages  are  available  under  the  proclaimed  quotas  for  '59;.  foi^  adjust- 
ing inequities.    For  most  farms  however,  1959  allotments  \7±11  be  the  same  as  in 
1958*    The  Secretary  has  only  limited  discretion  in  determining  quotas  and  has 
to  folJLow  the  formula  of  controlling  legislation. 

FAS  to  Review  Problems  of  Plenty 

The  Department's  monthly  publication  "Foreign  Agriciilture"  announced,  in  its 
November  issue  just  out  that  it  \rill  review  the  expanded  world  food  situation 
and  U.S.  prospects  for  agricultural  e:cports  in  f orthcomng  issues.     It  points  out 
that  not  only  has  the  U.S.  gathered  bumper  crops  this  year,  but  so  have  many 
other  countries.    World  bread-grain  production  appears  to  have  been  at  an  alltiine 
high  in  '58.    But  the  mere  fact  that  the  world  has  increased  supplies  of  food 
does  not  automatically  mean  that  everybody  who  needs  food  can  get  it.  The 
wealthier  parts  of  the  world,  where  people  already  are  comparatively  well  fed, 
show  the  biggest  increases  in  food  production.    The  undeveloped  areas,  where 
hunger  most  often  stalks,  are  the  slowest  to  expcjid  production.     Lack  of  ability 
to  buy,  and  restrictions  on  trade,  often  keeps  the  abundance  from  flowing  to 
where  there  is  shortage  of  food. 

USDA- Argent ine s  Talk  Technic  ian  Sbc  change 

Dr.  Bernardino  Ilorne,  Argentine  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  Drs.  Monsalve 
and  del  Villar,  presidents  of  the  Argentine  Meat  and  Grain  Board,  conferred  here 
this  week  ^■^ith.  USDA  officials  on  the  possibility  of  U. S . -Argentine  exchange  of 
technicians  in  animal  nutrition,  breeding,  and  pastxire  management.    They  -vd-ll 
spend  several  weeks  visiting  llveabock  and  gi-ain  regions  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


M-II  Does  High  Dive  into  ifets  Week  Dec,  1-6 

"National  h-ll  Club  Congress  Simimarized"  on  National  Farm  and  Home  Hoiir, 
over  KBC  at 'noon  from  Chicago,  Sat.  DecTTT    Also  "Results  of  the  International 
Livestock  Exposition"  -  same  hour  -  same  place, 

Holiis  Seavey  "will  "Report  from  the  National  ^-i-H  Club  Congress"  thru  the 
Clear  Channel  stations  during  the  Dec.  '6  veekend. 

"Highlights  from  the  National  ^-H  Club  Congress"  and  "The  International 
Livestock  Shovr^'vill  sparkle  on  the  American  Farmer  over  the  ABNetvork  betveen 
12;30  and  1  p.m.  Sat.  Dec.  6. 

Those  same  two  big  events  !7ill  feature  "CBS  Farm  News  ^rith  Claude  Mahoney" 
over  CBS  Sat.  9:30  to  9:^5  a.m.,  Dec.  6, 

With;  no  doubt,  many  mentions  on  "V/ashington  Farra  Report"  vith  Richard 
Harkness  evenings  over  NBC  Hon.  thru  Fri-    Dec.  1-6. 

No-w  Ready  for  Dubbing  on  Your  Tape 

23A118    "New  Uses  for  Animal  Fats"  -  Our  Eastern  Laboratory  near  Philadelphia  has 
developed  them  and  Researcher  Dr.  Daniel  Swern  reported  the  deA'-elopment 
on  tape  with  Howard  Hass,  ARS.  TIME:  3:U6 

2i+All8    "C^qnsumer  Preference  for  Poultry"  -  Margaret  Weidenhamer  and  Pete  Keay, 
AMS,  give  us  a  "report  on  what  the  surveys  shew,  on  tape,  in  TIME:  *4-:00 

Ma.ybe  Soil  Maps  Have  TV  Possibilities ? - 

Anyway,  December  "Soil  Conservation",  official  organ  of  SCS,  reports  a 
bunch  of  Girl  Scouts  in  McPIenry  County,  111.,  not  only  won  merit  badges  in 
conservation  by  putting  up  an  exhibit  booth  at  the  County  Fair,  but  induced 
twelve  farmers  to  sign  conservation  agreements  after  seeing  soil  maps  of  their 
o\m  farms,    McHenry  County  is  one  of  the  few  coimties  in  Illinois  that  is 
completely  mapped,  so  each  farmer  who  stopped  in  could  locate  his  o\m.  place  on 
the  map  and  see  just  what  types  of  soil  he  had  on  his  farmt 

Towers  of  Tapes  at  ^-H  Club  Congress 

Jack  Towers  of  our  staff  will  be  in  Chicago  to  assist  with  radio  coverage 
of  the  National  ^-H  Club  Congress.  .  .and  incidentally  attend  what  NATRFD  events 
his  time  permits.    The  Club  Congress  Committee  on  Radio  and  TV  invited  Jack  to 
'oversee'  the  technical  business  of  tape  recorders  and  to  assist  in  program 
production.    Judging  from  the  \Tide  radio  coverage  coming  from  the  Congress  each 
year,  Jack  predicts  a  most  busy  time  for  himself  next  week. 

Sincerely, 

J 


Lajne  Beaty,  Chief 
Radio  2;  Television  Service 

Last  Minute  Bulletins  -  Marketing  quotas  have  been  proclaimed  for  the  1959  rice 
crop  and  December  15;  1958  has  been  set  as  the  date  for  a  referendum  to  determine 
whether  producers  approve  of  the  ciuotas.    Two-thirds  of  the  producers  voting  in 
the  referendum  must  approve  before  the  quotas  can  be  put  into  effect.    The  price 
support  level  for  rice  from  the  1959  crop  has  been  set  at  75  percent  of  parity. 

The  November  farm  price  report  issued  today  shows  that  prices  received  by  farmers 
dropped  four-tenths  of  a  percent  during  the  past  month,  while  prices  paid  by 
farmers  rose  one-third  of  a  percent.    However,  prices  received  by  farmers  are 
still  averaging  four  percent  higher  than  they  did  at  this  time  last  year. 


